Rivett. Erskine came down specially retained for the plaintiff, and Mingay for the defendant. The trial lasted two days. The title of the heir being admitted, the proof of the will was gone into at once. I have a recollection of many of the circumstances after more than fifty-four years ; but of nothing do I retain so perfect a recollection as of the figure and voice of Erskine. There was a charm in his voice, a fascination in his eye, and so completely had he won my affection that I am sure had the verdict been given against him I should have burst out crying. Of the facts and of the evidence I do not pretend to recollect anything beyond my impressions and sensations. My pocket-book records that Erskine was engaged two and a half hours in opening the case, and Mingay two hours and twenty minutes in his speech in defence. E.'s reply occupied three hours. The testatrix was an old lady in a state of imbecility. The evil spirit of the case was an attorney. Mingay was loud and violent, and gave Erskine an opportunity of turning into ridicule his imagery and illustrations. For instance, M. having compared E. to the Devil going into the garden of Eden, E. drew a closer parallel than M. intended. Satan's first sight of Eve was related in Milton's words,
" Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, In every gesture dignity and love " ;
and then a picture of idiotcy from Swift was contrasted. But the sentence that weighed on my spirits was a pathetic exclamation, " If, gentlemen, you should by yoiir verdict annihilate an instrument so solemnly framed, I should retire a troubled man from this court." And as he uttered the word court, he beat his breast and I had a difficulty in not crying out. When in bed the following night I awoke several times in a state of excitement approaching fever, the words " troubled man from this court" rang in my cars.
A new trial was granted, and ultimately the will was set aside. I have said I profited by Erskine. I remarked his great artifice, if I may call it so ; and in a small way I after-Avards practised it. It lay in his frequent repetitions. Ho had ono or two leading arguments and main facts on which he was constantly dwelling. But then he had marvellous skill in varying his phraseology, so that no one was sensible of tautol-ology in the expressions. . Like the doubling of a haro, he was perpetually coming to his old place. Other great advocates I have remarked were ambitious of a groat variety of arguments.
About the same time that I thus first heard the most perfect                    more good was to be gained in a pleasant hour after din-
